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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETRIA. 



In the excavations at Eretria in 1895 our first object was to 
complete the work begun in the theatre four years earlier. In 
connection with this work, however, we undertook the excava- 
tion of a sufficient area about the row of large basins discovered 
at the foot of the acropolis in 1894, to ascertain whether they 
belonged to a building, and if so, to what sort of a building. 

I should have preferred to break ground at a point about 
fifty metres further south, where a sort of terrace-wall protruded 
from the ground. But, as grain nearly ripe was standing all 
about this wall, I began at the basins, and worked out from 
them. On the first day we cleared enough to the west of them 
to ascertain that they stood backed up against the east wall of a 
room with a pavement of pebbles set in cement. On the south 
side of this room we found a doorway, and in the doorway a 
marble anthemion, a headless bust with drapery over the shoulder, 
and a fragment of an inscribed base. Here, then, were repre- 
sented architecture, sculpture, and epigraphy — not very brilliantly 
to be sure, but enough so to make a hopeful beginning. We went 
on uncovering room after room during a period of over twenty 
days, laying bare an area, roughly speaking, of 100X150 feet, of 
which we here present a plan (Figure 1). 

Although this building, or complex of buildings, may have 
extended further to the east and to the west, even on these sides it 
seems to have, partially at least, natural boundaries in the long con- 
tinuous walls to the east and west, respectively, of our excavated 
area. To the north and south we have absolutely sure boun- 
daries. To the north the slope of the acropolis has been cut 
away so that the face of the native rock and several courses of 
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laid stone form at the same time the north wall of this build- 
ing and the retaining wall to a terrace or whatever lay to the 
north. On the south is another terrace-wall badly broken, but 
once perhaps as high as that to the north, i. e., six or eight feet 
high. So w^e have a terrace on a hill-side prepared in the usual 
w^ay by cutting away from the upper side and filling in at the 
lower side, as at Eleusis, Delphi, and elsewhere. We found no 
trace of steps leading from our terrace either up or down, but this 
is not conclusive as regards such connection with the lower level 
to the south, inasmuch as the terrace-wall on that side, being much 
exposed, was considerably broken away. 

By our method of beginning, not knowing exactly in what 
direction we were likely to proceed, we were led to throw the 
earth from the rooms nearest the basins upon the southern part 
of the building, which, before that addition, had been covered by 
only about two feet of earth. Through this difficulty of our own 
making w^e were obliged in the end to leave a part of the build- 
ing still covered. But we followed up the lines of wall suffi- 
ciently to secure the ground-plan of the whole. Of this whole, 
the longest part was the square A with the long and narrow 
spaces surrounding it. A was probably an open court surrounded 
by colonnades. No roof-tiles were found in it, which was true of 
no other space excavated. The enclosing wall of A is thick enough 
(1.30 m.) to be a stylobate for columns, which is not the case with 
any of the other walls about it. That no traces of columns 
should appear is not surprising. There was probably another 
course to this wall. The surface of what now remains is lower by 
0.20 m. than the tile-flooring of the space just to the north of the 
square. This part is not unlike the palaestra at Olympia, only a 
good deal smaller. We have here, in fact, the simplest form of 
a gymnasium, containing the bare essentials — an open space 
for exercising and porches or rooms about it for retiring. But 
the proof that what we have found is actually a gymnasium or 
a part of a gymnasium, is not drawn from this form. The 
idea which we had conceived before we got beyond the first 
room with the basins, that we were in a gymnasium, was indeed 
much strengthened by the discovery of this court. But it was 
the gymnastic inscriptions, one surely in situ, and.another contain- 
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ing the prescription that it be set up in the gymnasium, which 
lifted the matter beyond the range of doubt. We have thus 
made another advance in the topography of Eretria, moving on 
with no Pausanias to guide us. In the work of the previous 
year we discovered the very substantial and regular foundations 
of a temple adjacent to the theatre, which from this fact alone we 
felt authorized to identify with the temple of Dionysus. We had 
then, however, no inscription to justify our name, but in this case 
our identification rests on the sure testimony of inscriptions. 




Figure 2.— Eretria Gymnasium with acropolis in background. 

The gymnasium of Eretria is referred to in the inscription 
published by Rangabe in his Antiquites Helleniques (n. p. 266, 
No. 689) as a place for setting up one copy of that inscription, 
but until now it has not been known in what quarter of the city 
it stood. Rangabe's report of the provenience of the inscription 
referred to is indefinite : dans les ruines d y Eretrie is only just 
explicit enough to make us pretty certain that his inscription was 
the copy which was to be set up in the gymnasium, and not the 
other copy, which was to be set up in the temple of Artemis 
Amarysia, which was certainly a mile or more distant from the 
city. So it needed only a little more explicitness to allow us to 
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locate the gymnasium exactly. If the inscription were really 
found where we have excavated, it is strange that nobody made 
any combinations and conclusions when the draped male statue 
now in the central museum (Kabbadias, No. 244) was dug out in 
1885 from the very heart of the gymnasium, as we now know it. 
One man, indeed, after our excavations did assert, what is of 
course probable enough in itself, that the inscription was found 
here. But of all this I heard nothing until after I had been led 
by a lucky chance to the spot. During the work at the temple of 




Figure 3. — Eretria Gymnasium. Koom with Water-basin, 
marked b on the plan (flg. 1). 

Dionysus in 1894, in walking along the road at the foot of the 
acropolis one morning, I noticed a corner of a poros block pro- 
truding from the ground just north of the road. On clearing 
away the earth, I found the lower of the four basins already 
referred to, and subsequently three more. While these were 
being cleared out some Eretrians spoke of the statue as found 
a few rods farther west, and just to the north of the road. But 
even then no one spoke of the inscription, which fact may 
be explained by the consideration that an inscription, valuable as 
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it is to the archaeologist, does not make anything like the impres- 
sion upon the people that is made by an dyaXfia. 

It was the knowledge that a statue had been found near by, 
joined to the discovery of the basins, that made me for a year 
desirous of clearing this region systematically. While the work 
in the theatre was undertaken as a duty, the work at this spot 
was the carrying out of a fond desire. Although what we have 
now found may not be very imposing, it is more than a contribu- 
tion to the topography of Eretria ; it gives us reason to hope that 
something more may yet be discovered at the foot of the acropo- 
lis, where the kindly earth has come down and covered up the 
monumenta priorum. 

One may be disposed to demand of us that we identify the 
various parts of our ground-plan with the rooms enumerated by 
Vitruvius (v. 11) as the essential parts of a palaestra, by which he 
means a gymnasium. This demand may seem justified by the 
consideration that Vitruvius is supposed to have based his 
description on some gymnasium which he had seen. But, con- 
sidering that no two gymnasia of antiquity which have come to 
light agree very closely in their arrangements, we may excuse 
ourselves from this task. We may rather use our gymnasium to 
emphasize the fact already known, that it is absurd to try to 
reduce all ancient gymnasia to one cut-and-dried scheme. It is 
no wonder that the great gymnasia of the times of the Roman 
emperors at Ephesus and Hierapolis, themselves differing in 
details from each other, are very different from the simple gym- 
nasium of Pergamon. 1 This, in turn, and the gymnasium at 
Olympia (i e., the so-called " palaestra/' with which it readily 
associates itself) differed in an equal degree, doubtless, from the 
earlier gymnasia at Athens — the Cynosarges gymnasium, for 
example. But at Olympia and Pergamon we perhaps come as near 
to the old Greek gymnasium as we are ever likely to do. 

It is interesting to note that the gymnasium of Pergamon is, 
like ours, laid out on a terrace, but, as the terrace was narrow, it 
could deploy itself only east and west, and so has only one-half 
of the porch-enclosed square which our gymnasium shows. But, 
even thus truncated, it has much larger proportions than ours, 

1 CoNZEj Ausgrabungen in Pergamon^ p. 101. 
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which, as became a smaller city, was extremely small in propor- 
tion to the dimensions laid down by Vitruvlus, and shown in the 
large gymnasia of Olympia, Ephesus, and Hierapolis. 

Besides being small, our gymnasium has very insignificant 
remains. Only in the northern half, where the deposit of earth 
was deepest, are the walls preserved above the floor-level, and 
here to heights varying from two to six or eight feet. We have 
discovered little of architectural remains. Four marble anthemia 
from the eaves of roofs, a half-dozen similar anthemia of terra- 
cotta, parts of unfluted columns — one with its moulded base, a few 
small pieces of fluted drums and capitals, the lower part of a 
marble door-post in situ, quite elaborately moulded, and a rude 
gargoyle, complete the tale. As it is proposed to reserve the 
inscriptions and sculptures found in the gymnasium for separate 
presentation, a short description of the walls and the various 
rooms is all that is now called for. 

On the west side a broad flight of three low steps led up into 
the corridor surrounding the square A. These steps of poros 
stone are strangely enough coated with stucco, a material little 
adapted to endure the wear of feet. Passing through A we find 
the corridor immediately to the north provided with a tile-pave- 
ment, at least in its central portion. It is impossible to tell just 
how far it originally extended, the edges being somewhat bat- 
tered. In the eastern part, where it was clearly lacking, we 
found five or six boxes with the capacity of somewhat less than 
a cubic foot, made of square tiles, with a top that was removable. 
These seem to have been imbedded in the earth, and were prob- 
ably receptacles for coals. If this was their object the space was 
probably enclosed. The pavement continues up to the north- 
ern boundary of the room, where the wall is interrupted by 
a series of four bases between two antae. These bases are in 
a straight line with the wall and at regular distances. Although 
they are single blocks of limestone without a stylobate, they 
must have supported columns. Between the western anta 2 
and the first column, and also between the first and second 
columns, are two marble blocks a little out of line with the lime- 
stone bases. These must have served as statue-bases. The 

2 On the base of this anta one of the theatre seats was found set up on end. 
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second one, in fact, has foot-marks with lead in them. This base 
may well have held the statue now in the central museum, found 
about twenty feet north of it. Unless these bases have been 
moved from their original place, the two statues standing on 
them were placed so as to impede the passage between the 
columns. At the other end of the line of columns, and 
south of the east anta, is another statue-base of a different charac- 
ter. It is composed of at least three blocks, a poros block at the 
bottom, above that a limestone block somewhat smaller, and 
above that a marble block quite elaborately moulded, of which 
only a small fragment of the eastern face lay in situ. This prob- 
ably bore some conspicuous statue. 

In F the roof-tiles of a very common sort formed a continuous 
layer from six inches to a foot thick over the whole surface, some- 
thing which appeared in no other room. In this one case the 
falling in of the roof as a whole was clearly the first step in the 
disintegration. 

Further north lies a round building enclosed in a rectangle. 
It was not, however, an exact circle, but an ellipse with its major 
axis (which was not quite parallel with the east and west lines of 
the other rooms) about 0.20 m. longer than its minor axis. Its 
northern part was hewn out of the solid rock. It had but a single 
entrance and that was from the irregularly shaped space to the east. 

To the west, i?, a small room, had a cement and pebble floor, 
and almost in the centre a base of Elensinian marble. On the 
surface of this are remains of iron dowels, probably for fastening a 
second block, since the block which remains ends in a sharp inward 
curve little adapted to be the termination of a statue-base. The 
temptation is strong to propose here an identification w^hich must 
after all remain a mere hypothesis. According to the Rangabe 
inscription above referred to, Theopompos, the donor of a fund of 
40,000 drachmas to supply oil for use in the gymnasium to all 
time, was to have a bronze statue set up in the gymnasium with 
a copy of the inscription beside it. There must have been few 
men laying claim to such high honor in the gymnasium as he. 
Now here is a fine statue-base in a very conspicuous position 
appropriating the whole room to itself. If we accept the identi- 
fication, there is no room so appropriate for the setting up of the 
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statue of the donor of the oil-fund as the elaiothesion, and so we 
get a possible, if not a probable, name for one of our rooms. 
Close to the north wall of this room, not in situ but laid on its 
face, was found an inscription of forty-nine lines in honor of a 
liberal gymnasiarch, Elpinikos. This stele may well have been 
set up in the room. No place could better meet the prescription 
of this inscription, avadelvai iv tS> yvfjLvaaiG) iv tg> eTrK^avecrrdTcp 
ToVft) than a place beside the statue and stele of the great bene- 
factor Theopompos. 

From this room the door to the west with the elaborately 
moulded door-post opens into a space not yet excavated, which 
was probably a porch thrown out in front of this northern half 
of the gymnasium. The lower part of an unfluted column broken 
off at a height of about one metre, with a moulded base, 
resting on a stylobate, was found at a distance of 4.50 m. in 
front of the door. This porch cannot have continued along the 
west front at the southern end, since the ground falls off a good 
deal in front of the steps. The short wall starting westward in 
line with the north stylobate of A was probably the terminus of 
this porch toward the south. 

Room /never had a west wall, being a sort of niche of the 
porch divided in the middle by a half-column. In this room, 
in situ, against the east wall, was a block of Pentelic marble 
almost a cube in form, its sides measuring about a foot and a half 
each way ; on the front of which, inside a wreath, was inscribed 
<f)i\o7rovia<; iraiScov Uapdfjiovos Aoopodeov. Against the same wall, 
further to the south, was a seat from the theatre, serving here also 
apparently as a seat. 

The room J was not excavated in its northern half, but may 
be provisionally restored as on the plan. 

On the east side of the gymnasium the rooms JB, G, and D 
are taken up with arrangements for bathing, the most conspicuous 
part of which is the four poros basins with which we started. 
Each basin is cut out of a block 1.385 m. long, 0.95 m. high, and 
0.78 m. wide. The hollow for the water is of an elliptical contour 
at the top, 1.16 m.x0.65 m., and is 0.35 m. deep in the middle, 
where there is a hole in each basin for letting the water run out 
to the front. A U-shaped channel runs from one tub to the 
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next, 0.27 m. long, 0.12 m. wide and 0.10 m. deep. On the 
side next to the wall the blocks are left square, but on their 
front side they are moulded as seen in Figure 3. Below the pro- 
jecting lip at the top a continuous broad band bears the letters 
A, B, r, A. The top and the cavities were covered with two 
coats of stucco. In the palaestra at Olympia is a marble basin 
having about the same form as these. 

As the letter A on the fourth basin led me to seek three more 
higher up, so the roughly worked lower end of this basin, with 
an Anschlussflache, led me to wonder what had become of the rest 
of the series on this end. It now appears that the basins were 
originally seven in number, and extended almost to the south wall 
of (7. The basins now in situ have cross-blocks of poros about two 
feet long and six inches wide under each joint, to prevent the 
basins from sinking irregularly and falling apart, thus breaking 
the continuous flow of water from one to the other. In C near 
the south wall is such a poros block two feet long, but only three 
inches wide. At a distance to the north equal to a basin length is 
another block of the usual width. The narrower block was made 
to support the end of only one, and that the end basin of the 
series, while the broader piece supported as usual the ends of two 
adjacent basins. A basin placed on these blocks would be the 
seventh in line, the remaining space up to the fourth basin being 
just equal to two basin-lengths. It now appears that B and C 
were once a single room. Their pavement is identical and con- 
tinuous. The wall between them is an afterthought. When the 
wall was built, for what reason we cannot tell, two basins, Nos. 
5 and 6, had to come out, since the wall struck their joint. The 
seventh basin seems to have remained for some time, probably as 
long as the gymnasium was in use. The cross-wall disrupted the 
series, and left no proper outflow for the water unless it was con- 
veyed by a pipe across the gap and through the wall to the 
seventh basin, from whence it fell to the floor and ran through 
the wall between C and D, along the east wall of D, until it was 
turned to the west through a series of three small basins with 
their top at the floor-level and with cavities about six inches deep. 
The whole of channel and basins is thickly coated with stucco. 
The line ends abruptly against the eastern stylobate of A. We 
here found no proper discharge for the water, although it seems 
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as if there must have been once a way of conducting it across 
J., perhaps into the pipe seen on the west side below the steps. 
If the supply of water had been bountiful one might suppose that 
its continual and uninterrupted flow would have been provided 
for. But the holes in the larger basins for letting out the water 
can have had no object unless the flow were at times cut off. 
Probably water was scarce. The valley to the west of the acro- 
polis, from which all the water-pipes found in Eretria seem to 
come down, is now dry, except after heavy rain or snow. 

The tell-tale cross-pieces above mentioned not only testify to 
the extent of the .series of basins, but show that the seventh basin 
remained in situ after the fifth and sixth were removed. The 
cross-pieces were left doubtless when some latecomer pulled out 
the basin for a watering trough or for some other use. The 
present accumulation of earth was not enough even to hide this 
basin. The gap above it prevented the late-comer from looking 
further for more basins of the same sort. The accumulation of 
earth on the other side of the gap was enough to hide A, the 
basin which led to the discovery of the gymnasium. 

Rooms remain to the east of B, C, and D, of which two small 
ones, and a part of another with a very hard floor of brown 
cement containing broken stone and bits of marble, have been 
laid bare. 

Room E brings us to the question of the date of the gym- 
nasium. The north wall of this room is from a Roman period, 
when the fine old Hellenic tradition of wall-buildins; had been 
forgotten, perhaps later than the days of Hadrian. It con- 
tains, along with acropolis limestone, one elaborately wrought 
square poros base, a grave-stefe of breccia, containing a rather old 
inscription, besides tiles and mortar. The east wall is also quite 
irregularly built, but is not necessarily very late. The general 
character of our finds, both in sculpture and epigraphy, points to 
a date not earlier than the first century b. c. Kabbadias gives this 
date independently to the statue No. 244, and Rangabe gives the 
same date hesitatingly to the inscription (So. 689). 

But if the gymnasium as we find it is from Roman times, it by 
no means follows that it is a new creation of that period. No 
city in the times of Greek independence could be without its 
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gymnasium. Eretria, too, had its honorable record at Olympia. 
This is probably the one gymnasium of the city. The inscriptions 
know no other. A gymnasium once built would probably cling to 
the same spot through destructions and rebuildings. As a caution 
against ruling out the idea of an earlier occupation of this site, we 
have a vase-fragment that is dated certainly in the fourth century 
b. c, and two coins, one a tetradrachm of Lysimachus and 
another from Arados in Phoenicia of a date prior to 370 b. c. 

There are also traces of changes covering perhaps many years. 
The south wall of B has been referred to. The most significant 
change, however, is that which is shown in the arrangements for 
the delivery of water into the basins. In the triangular space 
north of B is a rock-cut channel which was subsequently aban- 
doned for a system of round tiles, both directed to a point near 
the head of the series of basins. Both of these were apparently 
abandoned for a later system coming from a point farther north. 
In E there is no trace of the continuance of either system, 
although the wall has a hole at the end of the rock-cut channel. 
The inference is that both systems once came across the space 
now occupied by E, which is another reason for supposing E in 
its present state to be late. There is another line of round tiles 
passing through K, laid a foot below the floor-level in a trench 
dug in very hard bottom to receive it. This is in line with other 
similar tiles further up the hill, and seems to lead to the room 
east of L; but there is no hole in the walls or floor of this room 
to admit water, although it does have the appearance of a cistern. 
This also, then, looks like an abandoned system, although it i& 
possible that it ran under the whole gymnasium, delivering water 
further down. The tiles of this line are larger and more finished 
than those of the other lines, and are probably somewhat older. 
In E, below the floor-level of the last arrangement, there was so 
much charcoal that one may believe in a destruction by fire and a 
rebuilding with considerable alterations, among them an altera- 
tion of level in E. 

We can hardly feel any certainty as to the use of any room 
except .S, where the athletes doubtless took their cold bath by 
having water from the basin poured over them. One room, how- 
ever, from its different shape challenges us to attempt an explana- 
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tion — the tholos. This was more carefully built than any other 
part, being made of regularly cut blocks of poros. A considerable 
part of its area, too, is cut out of the solid rock (Xagevros). On 
the northern side the native rock takes the place of the lower 
courses of poros. With regard to this tholos three explanations 
may be suggested. 

1. The gymnasium at Pergamon shows something similarly 
situated which looks like a small theatre; and our gymnasium 
might well have had some auditorium, for in one of the inscrip- 
tions a gymnasiarch, Mantidoros, is praised for paying a 
'OfJLrjpLtcbv <f)i\6\oyov out of his own pocket. But this tholos can 
hardly have served as an auditorium, not only on account of its 
small size, but also on account of its one narrow entrance, less 
than one metre broad. It is possible, indeed, that we have here 
a basement merely, over which, with a floor of wood — there are 
no signs of any material of a stone flooring among the many tiles 
found inside, was the real room of the tholos. This room would 
then have opened upon the terrace above, and thus the tholos 
would be an intermediary between the two terraces. The upper 
room might then be an auditorium for a small number. 

2. Considering that both the large and small thermae at 
Pompeii have circular swimming-tanks, one might think in these 
to have found the explanation of this round building. The 
enclosing rectangle would make a very proper strengthening of 
the circle on the sides which needed support. If it were a tank, 
we should have to think of it as having the floor from which the 
bathers plunged extending out over the whole rectangle. The 
upper part would then probably be open-work with columns. 
We found near the bottom one fragment of a Doric column and 
another fragment of a Doric capital. Bathers were probably not 
afraid of a little publicity in ancient times, nor would there 
be a great curiosity on the part of the public to come and 
gaze. But, after all, the idea of a tank is untenable. Not 
only is the break in the wall (which is clearly original, and which 
seemed rather narrow for a passageway) too wide for a hole for 
letting out water, and a very weak spot for resisting the pressure 
of a tank-full of water; but we have not found pipes either lead- 
ing to the tholos or leading away from it. The former, to be sure, 
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if they existed, being near the surface, might have disappeared like 
the upper layers of the tank itself, but the latter could hardly 
have escaped us. 

3. A more probable guess than either of the two mentioned 
is that it was a vapor-bath. This vapor-bath was called by many 
ancient writers tholos (cf. Athenaeus, 501 cl). We found, to be 
sure, no traces of any heating apparatus here; but portable braziers 
might have been used. 

Eufus B. Richardson. 

Athens, March, 1896. 



SCULPTURE FROM THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETRIA. 



In the excavation of the gymnasium at Eretria in the summer 
of 1895, were found three pieces of sculpture which deserve 
description. They are all of Pentelic marble and of life size. 

No. 1. Figures 1, 2. This is a head of the type already very 
familiar under the name of the " Indian Bacchus. " A descrip- 
tion is hardly necessary except to recall the peculiarities of the 
type, the most striking features of which are a long wedge-shaped 
beard made of flowing ringlets systematically balanced, and hair 
encircled with a band and arranged in three superimposed rows 
of corkscrew curls over the forehead. Less striking but equally 
important are the dreamy eyes, and cheeks somewhat puffed out, 
giving the appearance of a kindly being of a sensual nature. 

The examples of the type are so numerous already that the 
publication of this might seem superfluous were it not an unusually 
good one. Nearly every museum in Europe has one or more 
examples, the Athenian Central Museum having twenty or more, 
and the Naples Museum a good number. This year a similar head 
was found in the excavations of the German Institute near the 
Theseum, and another in the clearing out of the Stadion — a dupli- 
cate of the head on the double herm found by Ziller in his exca- 
vations in the Stadion in 1869-70. But the heads from the Stadion- 



